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on Christ’s Sermon on the 

Mount, 

. (Continued from page 130.) 

“ Again, ye have heard that it hath been said 

ythem of old time, Thou shalt not forswear 

th but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
8. 


Some Observations 


“But I say unto you, Swear not at all ; neither 
7 heaven, for it is God’s throne: 

“Nor by the earth, for it is his footstool : 
*ither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great 


‘ing. 
© Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because 
you canst not make one hair white or black. 

«“ But let your communication be, Yea, yea; 
lay, pay: for whatsoever is more than these, 
‘meth of evil.” 

It was allowed to the Jews to vow to the Lord, 
id swear by his name, provided they performed 
‘eir vows and oaths. But here our Lord pro- 
‘bits and abolishes all swearing with an ‘I say 
hto you, Swear not at all.” Though swearing 
spate will have it that he here prohibits only 
in swearing, or common swearing, this cannot 
i, because the oaths he here speaks of were 
lemn, and tothe Lord. And the apostle James 
Is us, We must not swear by any oath. Neither 
d the primitive christians swear at all; and 
istians ought to be so just in their conversa- 
p, as that their solemn words or promises would 
ve them credit without any need of oaths. If 
pre than yea, yea, and nay, nay, be evil, it must 
30 be evil to require more, and that it is evil if 
be more, as all vows and oaths are, we have 
arist for our author, a good foundation to build 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye 
pan eye, anda tooth for a tooth : 
But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: 
t whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
n to him the other also. 
‘And if any man will sue thee at the law, and 
ise away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” 
"There was liberty by the law of Moses, for a 
tm to revenge himself, if he had an injury done 
; but Christ teachcth patient suffering; we 
ot to give any offence, but we are to take 
) quietly for his sake, in which Jesus was an 
Ment example to us, whose sufferings were 
r himself, but for us: he turned his cheek 
ie smiter, and his face to those that plucked 
the hair. To aman of courage and choler, 
‘indeed is no small cross; but he must deny 


himself, and take up Christ’s cross daily, and|ward have ye? do not even the publicans the 


follow him, if he will be his disciple: and as for 
the law, it is better never to meddlé.with it, in a 
general way; and if thy coat by law is taken 
away, thou hadst better give him thy cloak than 
stand another trial with him: and it is much if 
thou art not a gainer by so doing. But the gain 
is not urged as the motive; but obedience to 
Christ, our great Lord and good Master, who said, 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments.” 

“Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 

We are here to suppose the asker to be in real 
want and necessity, and the borrower also to stand 
in need, and the asked to be in a capacity and of 
ability to supply and assist the asker and bor- 
rower; and in such ease we are by no means to 
refuse to give him that asketh, nor turn away 
from him who would borrow of us. If we are not 
in a capacity to supply, we are yet to use mild 
and friendly expressions; for christiavs should be 
courteous and kind to all, and particularly to the 
distressed. And if we think the askers or bor- 
rowers are not worthy or deserving for their own 
sakes, we should, if need be, give and lend for 
Christ’s sake, and in obedience to him, though it 
cross our own inclinations. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

“‘ But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them who despitefully use you, 
and persecute you; 

“hat ye may be the children of your Father 
who is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” 

The Hebrews had liberty to hate their enemies; 
but no people, by any dispensation, had liberty 
to hate their neighbours or friends ; so that those 
who are in that state are far beyond the line of 
truth. But, says our holy Lawgiver, “ I say unto 
you, love your enemies.’ If we love our enemies, 
we can in no wise destroy them, although it were 
in our power. Again, ‘Bless them that curse 
you.” But, alas! how apt are men, and even 
those who would think it hard to be told they are 
disobedient to Christ, to render railing for railing, 
and cursing for cursing, instead of,blessing. ‘ Do 
good to them that hate you.” If we are sensible 
that anybody hates us, and have demonstration 
of it, for sometimes we imagive it when it is not 
so, yet are we to do them all the good turns we 
can. ‘And pray for them who despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.’ ‘Thus we are not to 
render evil for evil, but to overcome the evil with 
that which is good. Sweet was our Lord’s ex- 
ample to us in this when he said, ‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” If 
spiteful persecutors really know what they do 
when they persecute the just, their damnation 
must needs be very great; but if we do good for 
evil, as Christ hath taught, then are we the chil- 
dren of our heavenly I’ather, “* Who maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just ard on the unjust.” 

“ Wor if ye loye them who love you, what re- 


same ? 

‘‘ And if ye salute your brethren only, what do 
you more than others? do not even the publicans 
so?” 

Our virtue is much more shining in loving those 
who do not love us, than in loving those who do. 
It is natural for us to love those who love us, and 
we should be ungrateful if we did not; but the 
reward is greater, if we love them who do not love 
us, which must be manifested in deeds, as well 
as words; for saying and doing sometimes are two 
things, which made the apostle say, ‘ Our love 
must not be with word and with tongue only, but 
in deed and in truth.” 

As to friendly and hearty salutations, that may 
be necessary or needful, we should not only mani- 
fest them to our brethren, but as occasion requires 
to all, it being a shining virtue in christians to be 
kind to strangers, and to show forth a generous 
and loving temper and deportment to such as may 
not be of us; though not in a flattering, modish, 
or complimental way, but hearty and respectful, 
according to the plainness of Christ and the sim- 
plicity of his gospel, without respect of persons, 
respect being too generally shown to high, more 
than to them of low degree. As we are not to 
refuse our friendly salutations to the great, or the 
rich, so we are not to neglect the poor, for the 
publicans do so. 

“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.’’ 

Christ would have us to be perfect in the prac- 
tice of his doctrine, and to live up to it in perfect 
obedience, according to the best of our judgment 
and understanding, and not to do his work by 
halves, but honestly and perfectly, according to 
the measure of grace received. Some have re- 
ceived twice, some thrice so much as some others, 
as the parable of the talents plainly showeth ; but 
whatever discoveries or mauifestations of grace, 
light, or truth, we have received, we ought to 
walk up to them perfectly ; “ Hyenas your Father 
which is in heayen is perfect.” As the Almighty 
is perfect in his love, justice, merey, grace, and 
truth, unto poor mortals, in Christ Jesus, bis 
only-begotten, and in all his works, so ought we 
to be perfect in our known duty : as it is written,, 
‘Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am 
holy.” So must we be according to the degree 
of grace received. ; 

It is supposed that nobody will imagine thet 
any mortal can come up in degree with the Al- 
mighty, but according to our measure, gift, and 
degree of grace received, we are to be holy and 
perfect, as God, our heavenly Father, and Christ, 
our dear Lord, are so in fulness. 

“Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them: otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father which is in herven. 

‘“‘ Therefore when thou doest thiue alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites 
do, in the synagogues and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, 
they have their reward. 

“ But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth : 
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« That thine alms may be in seerct: and thy|bones or frame-work of the mastodon. 


Father which seeth in secret, himself shall reward 
thee openly.” 

The christian religion, in its purity, according 
to the doctrine of the Founder of it, is a com- 
passionate religion, and full of pity, as well as 
piety. It is a holy composition of charity and 
goodness. The apostle thus describes it : ‘* Pure 


‘sisting as follows: ‘'wo tusks, back-bone, the 


religion, and undefiled before God and the Father, 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows, in their 
affliction ; and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” ‘his is pure religion, and this is the 
christian religion: happy are those who walk up 
to it, and live according to the precepts of Him 
who dictated them; then the widows and the 
fatherless would not be neglected ; the poor would 
be very generously taken care of, and our gar- 
ments kept clean, and all done as secretly as may 
be. For when we proclaim our alms-deeds and 
charity, we lose our reward from our heavenly 
Father. Also when alms are given, it ought to 
be done in the spirit of love and meekness, and 
so received; else the receiver loses a second 
benefit, and the giver his heavenly reward. ‘To 
give to the poor is to lend to Him that made 
us, and we shall have good and greater measure 
returned us again. If we hope to have the gates 
of Christ’s kingdom opened to us at last, our 
hearts must also be opened to the poor and needy, 
when in distress; remembering the words of 
Christ, where he says to some who were waiting 
for, and wanting an entrance into the kingdom, 
“Twas hungry, and ye gave me no meat; I was 
naked, and ye cluthed me not. I was sick and in 
prison, and ye visited me not.” They answered, 
‘Lord, when saw we thee hungry, naked, sick, 
or in prison, and did not feed thee, clothe thee, 
and visit thee?’”? He answers, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of these, wy 
brethren, ye did it not to me.”” He sympathizes 
with his poorest and meanest members, whatever 
others do, and takes that which is done to them, 
as if done to himself, whether it be good or bad. 
We should be good to all, but especially to Christ’s 
members, or the household of the faithful keepers 
of his commandments. Our alms being thus dis- 
tributed,-according to our ability and the necessi- 
ties of the object, without ostentation, and in 
secret, our munificent Father, who sees in secret, 
will openly reward us. 

How many rich men are there in the world, 
who have wade great and costly entertainments 
for their rich friends, neighbours, and relations ; 
and if their substance be so great that it is not 
felt by them, they had the more need to remem- 
ber the poor; when they never so much as spare 
the tithe of it to them, though the poor have ten 
times the need of it; and though Christ says, 
‘“When thou makest a feast, invite not thy rich 
friends, for they will invite thee again; but call 
the poor, the lame, and the blind,” &e. 

(To be continued.) 
t sods ae 

Discovery of a Mastodon.—Recently, during 
the excavations of a peat bed in Cohoes, New 
York, for the foundation of a new mill, now in 
eourse of erection by the Harmony Manufacturing 
Company, the jaw-bone of a mastodon was dis- 
covered about 30 feet below the surface of the 
earth. This relic of the antediluvian age is of 
immense proportions, and has attracted the atten- 
tion of geologists and students of nature from all 
parts of the country—letters of inquiry respecting 
it, and personal examination baving been made 
by some of the most distinguished savans of the 


United States. But even this wonderful discovery|ings of divine truth to his own understanding, 
was eclipsed by the excavation of still farther! not perplexiog himself with doubtful questions, 
fossiliferous rewains, which complete nearly the! 
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Highty- 
five feet below the earth’s surface, and about 50 
feet below the place of the original discovery, the 
workmen came upon the remaining bones, con- 


he dwells in faith and patience, sufficient for th 
day is the knowledge vouchsafed. It was thu 
that the religious life of all the eminent men i 
our Society, who have been here spoken of, gre’ 
and was developed. And all may rest assure 
that this is the path of the flock of the companion 
of Christ—the only path to his kingdom. Wher 
therefore, persons curious in exploring the theor 
of religion, spend much time in discussing point 
of doctrine and questions of what is called th 
ology,—whatever conclusion they may reach, ’ 
is not the saving knowledge, but mere speculatior 
Undoubtedly—such is the mixed and imperfec 
condition of human affairs—these speculation 
may be indulged in by those who are far frot 
being ignorant of the rewards of obedience: bt 
so far as there is in these, a continuance of spiritu: 
growth it is due to their obedience ; and so far ¢ 
this speculative propensity is indulged, it impede 
their progress in vital experimental religion. 
The experience of every humble exercised min 
may be appealed to for the truth of these saying 
Those who choose the old paths to walk in, cat 
not therefore hear without cuncern of innovatior 
in our usages, the object of which is, the cultiv: 
tion of a spirit of theological enquiry and ¢ 
public discussions of religious questions often, 
may be, by inexperienced though well meanin 
persons, in associations unknown to our diseiplim 
Those who set them on foot need only look aroun 
them in some of the Yearly Meetings for the te 
deney and sure results of such practices. A 
though the deep indwelling of the spirit wit 
Christ our holy head, the patient, earnest, reat 
ing of the scriptures in private aud in the famil, 
the solemn awful silence of our meetings for wo 
ship, and the baptizing, living ministry, still, 1 
infinite mercy, vouchsafed to us—had lost the 
ancient power to build up and preserve in th 
most holy Faith ! / 
Nor is this all. Christ being the leader of h 
flock, chooses and fits for service in his chureh a 
cording to his own perfect wisdom. The officiou 
the busy bedy and the meddling, have no busine 
there. It was scarce ever heard of, that any di 
ciple canvassed for an office in the Society, | 
was anxious to procure one. Every member’ 
that church becomes so, by obeying the Divit 
inspeaking Word, whether to do the service of 
silent burden bearer, or to be prepared for mor 
public duties among his brethren. The frame | 
mind thus. formed is quiet, patient, turned 
ward, with an ear attent to the Divine voice, ar 
moving forward only at its bidding. The resol 
of Joshua “ Let others do as they will, as for m 
and my house, we will serve the Lord,” and th 
rebuke given to Peter ‘ What is that to thee 
follow thou me,” sufficiently indicate the cour 
of the true disciples who earnestly seek to kno 
and to do their Master’s will concerning them. 
Thesé thaxims of conduct may seem antiquate 
and out of date to some; but they are very nece 
sary to be remembered in the times we live it 
when the walls of our Zion are decaying in on 
place, and seem broken down in another. | 
worldly indifference prevail so as to render th 
meetings for worship dull and lifeless, and oppre: 
the true seed, and close the Spring of the livin 
ministry; there may, through the impatience ¢ 
the natural man, rise up a preaching which ut 
dertakes to deliver the doctrines of seriptur 
without the true authority, filling the ear wit 
words and captivating the superficial min 
Where sound judgment is wanting in those 
ing prominent positions in the Society, this 
ous appearance of religious zeal, may be a 
and encouraged to increase till it entirely st 
cedes the living ministry of the gospel. Or 


upper jaw and cranium, a number of the ribs, the 
hip bones, sboulder-blades, and the bones of the 
hind legs. The tusks were each nearly six feet 
long, and about nine inches in diameter. One of 
them, upon exposure to the light, crumbled to 
pieces like clay, resembling that substance in ap- 
pearance and texture. The ribs, of which there 
were 14 found, are about 4 feet long, the largest 
being 4 feet 9’ inches. ‘The upper jaw-bone is 4 
feet 9 inches long from the extremity of the 
mouth to the cranium, and across the forehead 
measures about 3 feet. So heavy is it that it was 
with difficulty four labourers could move the mass. 
The sockets in which originally were located the 
eyes of the monster are almost large enough to 
admit the head of aman. The hip-bone is 5 feet 
long, and weighs 100 pounds; the shoulder-blades 
measure 2 feet 9 inches, and weigh about 50 
pounds each. The bone of the leg at the knee- 
joint measures 13 inghes in diameter. The verte- 
bree of the back-bone are 8 inches in diameter. 
The other fragments found are in harmonious 
proportion to those already mentioned. 

Professor Marsh, of Yale College, was present 
soon after the discovery was made, and pronounced 
it the most remarkable scientific event of the age. 
The structure will now be united in its several 
parts by means of wire, and thus a very accurate 
idea can be formed of the size and weight of the 
monster to which it belonged. After a separation 
of countless ages, probably the several parts will 
be re-united.—V. Y. Tribune. 
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For ‘The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times.—No, 64. 


True religion, that namely which so changes 
the heart, as to justify the bold figure of our being 
born again, is, to adopt another lively metaphor 
of our Saviour, a vital growth in us, the least of 
all seeds, which becomes the greatest among herbs. 
In recognizing those earliest convictions for sin, 
which all have felt, as the reproofs, and the peace 
attendant on obedience to the warning voice with- 
in, as the consolations of the Holy Spirit :—in 
listening to the divine inspeaking Word, as to 
the appointed guide of life—whose instructions, 
like a wise schoolmaster’s, being adapted to the 
condition of each—lead us on from the lowest to 
the highest degrees of spiritual knowledge—and 
are in every stage the inspiration of the same 
Holy Spirit which is the guide of the most ex- 
perienced disciple, we place spiritual knowledge 
on the basis of sure experience, and connect by 
a chain which cannot be broken, the highest at- 
tainment of the christian with his earliest feel- 
ings of right and wrong; thus building spiritual 
religion on the same foundation of fact and ex- 
perience on which all true knowledge rests. 

Often as these ideas have been repeated in this 
series—it cannot be too much insisted on, that 
the peculiarities which so separate the Society of 
Friends from most other professing christians, 
result from this our great distinguishing doctrine, 
and from the stress we lay ou obedience to these 
divine intimations. 

That growth in religion which the true disciple 
experiences, always follows upon obedience, and 
renders him watchful, humble, undisputatious, 
less anxious about the theory of religion than 
about his own daily walk; content with the open- 


or curious speculations, but satisfied that while 
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nay think to revivify the expiring zeal by making|stead of meddling with other people’s unneces- 


ar social gatherings aud our meetings for worship 
pore attractive to the indifferent, not only by 
ancouraging young and forward preachers—but 
oy other contrivances, such as the stated reading 
the scriptures and the singing of hymns. The 
nevitable result of all this will be, the shifting 
of the Society from its original foundation, and 
our only safety is in returning to first principles, 
io simple faith and implicit obedience, to the sur- 
ender of our own will to that of our divine Master, 
and to the patient waiting for the putting forth 
of his holy hand to lead in the way of his requir- | 
ng. 
¥ The glory of this day,” said William Penn, 
“and the foundation of the hope that has- not 
made us ashamed, since’we were a people, you 
xnow, is that blessed principle of light and life 
of Christ, which we profess and direct all people 
‘0, as the great instrument and agent of man’s 
sonversion to God: it was by this we were first 
souched, and effectually enlightened as to our in- 
ward state; which put us upon the consideratiun 
of our latter end, causing us to set the Lord be- 
fore our eyes, and to number our days, that we 
might apply our hearts to wisdom. In that day 
we judged not after the sight of the eye or the 
gearing of the ear; but according to the light and 
sense this blessed principle gave us, we judged 
md acted in reference to things and persons, onr- 
elves and others, yea towards God our Maker. 
For being quickened by it in our inward man, we 
sould easily discern the difference of things, and 
Yeel what was right, and what was wrong, and 
what was fit, and what not, both in reference to 
veligion and civil concerns. That being the 
round of the fellowship of all saints, it was in 
shat our fellowship stood. In this we desired to 
dave a sense one of another, acted towards one 
mother and all men in love faithfulness and 
Tear. 

“ In the feeling of the motions of this principle 
we drew near to the Lord, and waited to be pre- 
pared by it, that we might feel those drawings 
and movings, before we approached the Lord in 
prayer, or opened our mouths in ministry. And 
in our beginning and ending with this stood our 
comfort, service and edification. And as we ran 
faster or fell short, we made burdens for ourselves 
10 bear; our services finding in ourselves a rebuke, 
‘instead of an acceptance; and in lieu of ‘well 
one,’ ‘who hath required this at your hands?’ 
In that day we were an exercised people ; our very 
countenances and deportment declared it. 
| “Care for others was then much upon us, as 
well as for ourselves, especially the young cov- 
winced. Often had we tbe burden of the word of 
‘the Lord to our neighbours, relations, and ac- 
‘quaintance, and sometimes strangers also: we 

ere in travail for one another’s preservation ; not 
seeking, but shunning occasions of any coldness 
‘or misuaderstanding, treating one another as those 
ithat believed and felt God present; which kept 
jour conyersation innocent, serious and weighty, 

ardivg ourselves against the cares and friend- 
ships of the world. We held the truth in the spirit 
of it, and not in our own spirits, or after our own 
‘will and affections. They were bowed and brought 
linto subjection, insomuch that it was visible to 
‘them that kuew us, we did not think ourselves at 


sarily. 

“Our words were few and savoury, our looks 
composed and weighty, and our whole deportment 
very observable. True it is, that this retired and 
strict sort of life from the liberty of the conversa- 
tion of the world, exposed us to the censures of 
the many, as humorists, conceited, and self- 
righteous persons, &c. But it was our preserva- 
tion from many snares, to which others were con- 
tinually exposed by the prevalence of the lust of 
the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of 
life, that wanted no occasons or temptations to 
excite them abroad in the converse of the world. 

‘**T cannot forget the humility aud chaste zeal 
of that day. O, how constant at meetings, how 
retired in them, how firm to Truth’s life, as well 
as Truth’s principles, and how entire and united 
in our communion, as indeed became those that 
profess one head, even Christ Jesus the Lord !’’ 


Difference of Time between New York and Lon- 
don. 
Dudley Observatory, Nov. 10th, 1866. 
Editors N. Y. Journal of Commerce: 

In reply to your letter of yesterday, I would 
state that the difference of time between London 
and New York city is 4h., 55m., 18s. 95-100s. 

For the former place, the time is reckoned 
from Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Regent Park, and 
for the latter from Mr. Rutherford’s, corner of 11th 
Street and 2nd Avenue. 

As the difference of longitude or time varies 
one second, in this latitude, for every eleven hun- 
dred feet, it is necessary to start from certain 
definite points. When it is noon in New York, 
it is therefore 4 o’clock 55 minutes and 19 sec- 
onds Pp. M., at London. 

The difference of time between Cambridge, U. 
S., and London, was determined by three chro- 
nometric voyages between the two stations. And 
between Cambridge and New York by means of 
telegraphic communication. 

Now that the Atlantic Cable has been put in 
successful operation, it will be possible to deter- 
mine with great exactness, the difference of time 
between London and any point in the United 
States, by means of simultaneous observations 
made at both ends of the cable ; making of course 
the necessary allowance for the retardation of the 
electric current, which has been stated to be 
about one second of time through both cables. 

Very truly yours, 
G. W. Houau, Director. 


For “ The Friend.” 


John Dunstone. 
(Coutinued from page 132.) ° 

Another circumstance not to be omitted was 
the following: One night he had retired to rest, 
but sleep was removed far from him by disease 
and pain. Thus affected, he struggled to get up, 
felt his way down stairs, and having gained his 
well known corner, sat down greatly oppressed in 
body, and equally soin mind. The enemy, tak- 
ing advantage of his situation, suggested that he 
was hardly dealt with, and this temptation, finding 
entrance for a moment, added greatly to his per- 
plexity, so that, bowed down in unutterable an- 
guish, he could only pour forth his soul in groans 


‘our own disposal, to go where we list, or say or unto God. 


‘do what we list, or when we list. Our liberty 


After remaining some time in this distress, that 


‘stood in the liberty of the Spirit of Truth; and| Scripture, accompanied with light and life, was 
no pleasure, n» profit, no fear, no favour could |couveyed to his mind ‘‘ Whereby the Day spring 
draw us from this retired, strict and watchful from on high has visited us, to give light to them 


frame. We were so far from seeking occasions of 
‘company that we avoided them what we could, 
' bg our own business with moderation, iu- 


{ 


way of peace.” 


who sit in darkness, to guide our feet into the 
‘What!’ exclaimed he, raising 
his ewaciated, feeble frame—* what! my Heavy. 
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enly Father, art thou come indeed to guide the 
feet of thy poor dust into the way of peace?” 
And now, he who bad been the deeply distressed 
mourner, relieved in both body and mind—for 
the healing virtue affected both—was enabled to 
rejoice in God with joy unspeakable. 

Under a sense of heavenly peace, he groped 
his way up stairs, but ere he got to the top, he 
turned round, as if ‘to behold once more,”’ as he 
expressed himself, ‘‘ the glory with which he had 
been encircled.” On reaching the bed where his 
children lay asleep—* Ah! my children,” he ex- 
claimed, while tears of gratitude fell from his 
sightless eyes, “ you are enjoying sweet and un- 
interrupted repose ; but what are your circum- 
stances compared with mine?’ Truly, “He 
joyed according to the joy in harvest, aud as men 
rejoice when they divide the spoil.” 

One other occasion of this surt may interest the 
reader. He had retired to rest, but the asthmatic 
affection so heavily oppressed him, that, unable 
to lie down, he suppported himself in a sitting 
posture, and recurring to the Fountain of all 
good, was sweetly comforted. As he maintained 
his patient waiting on the Lord, the precious 
feelings increased in strength, and his mind be- 
came absorbed, if I may so speak, in the divine 
presence. In this state, he was favoured to con- 
tinue till the opening day, of which he was made 
sensible Ly the sweet notes of the birds saluting 
his ear. 

This sound gave birth to a new train of medi- 
tation; he was led to contemplate them as fully 
answering the end of their creation; and, con- 
trasting this fact with much of his own former 
life, he would fain, had it been possible, have hid 
himself from the divine presence. ‘I have 
often,’ said he, “admired the music of these 
little creatures, and not unfrequently has my 
mind been raised hereby in songs of praise to 
their and my Creator; but never was I so affected 
with their melody as now; never, as at this time, 
did so much of divine inspiration seem to influ- 
ence their songs.” 

I have frequently thought, while engaged in 
preparing these pages, that many of my readers 
may suspect that my statements have been col- 
oured with no parsimonious hand, but in nothing 
am I aware of having exceeded the truth respect- 
ing this spiritual-minded disciple ; indeed, I think 
I shall be justified in saying that the whole has 
not been told. - 

It was about the year 1830, that some journals 
and other writings of Friends were brought under 
the notice of John Dunstone. These unfolded to 
his mind views, on certain points, differing from 
those which he had previously entertained, and 
he apprehended that he saw in them a nearer 
approach to primitive christianity than in those 
generally received. Being ultimately confirmed 
in this apprehension, he sought to put into prac- 
tice those things which he believed to be the di- 
vine will concerning him. 

The first point to which his attention was 
drawn, and by which his mind was exercised, was 
plainness of speech, and the addressing of indi- 
viduals in the singular number, agreeably to the 
language of Holy Scripture. This practice, he 
felt, was required of him—its analogy to the sim- 
plicity and self-denying character of the divine 
law beiug opened clearly to his view. To this 
succeeded a conviction, that for man, (poor, frail 
and fallen as he is,) to give flattering titles to his 
fellow-man, or to receive such, is opposed to the 
testimony of Truth, and to the entire tenor of the 
New Testament. On this followed the unlawful- 
ness of swearing for christians, when tried by the 
precepts left on record by the Divioe Lawgiver 
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himself, His views on worship also underwent|may we be mindful of them, or great will be our|Lord be pleased to keep me humble, watchf 


considerable change; he saw clearly the inward 
and spiritual character of this act—that man’s 
place in worship was to sit in abasedness of soul 
at the feet of Jesus, and that nothing could be 
offered up here that would be edifying to the 
worshipper, or well-pleasing to the supreme ob- 
ject of worship, but that which emanated from 
himself; his Holy Spirit sanetifying the wor- 
shipper, and preparing him to offer sacrifice in 
righteousness. Ministry and prayer were now 
recognized as divine gifts, to be exercised in the 
will of Him who calls fur them. 

All these things for sometime he kept to him- 
self, examining and re-examining them by the evi- 
dences contained in those portions of Holy Scrip- 


condemnation.” 

“4th mo. 23d, 1790. Mary Ridgway, Jane 
Watson and Casper Haines set off on their journey 
towards the southward. Oh may the good council 
and unwearied labours of these dear ambassadors 
of the Lord, live in my mind; may [ be truly 
thankful for the invitations and admonitions from 
the Lord conveyed by them; may I love them 
when absent on their Master’s work, labouring to 
turn many to righteousness. They have their re- 
ward in this world, and great, I trust, will be 
their reward in Heaven. They that turn many 
to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever !”” 

“5th mo. 2d. Sorrowful indeed is the great de- 


ture with which he was acquainted ; earnestly de-|clension from’ the right way of the Lord, how are 
siring to know the mind and will of the Lord|the people carried away with the vanities of this 


herein; and, when known, openly to confess to 
the Truth. This desire introduced him into great 
conflict, till at length he came to a clear under- 
standing of the apostie’s language: ‘‘ For the 
word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword ; piercing to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow; and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” 


Process of Enlarging Engravings.—One of the 
most interesting processes recently introduced is 
that for enlarging engravings. A sheet of vul- 
canized rubber, prepared in some special way, 
and coated with an elastic composition on which 
has been printed a copy of an engraving, is fixed 
to an iron frame-work with hooks and rings at- 
tached to small iron bars, crossing so as to form 
a square; and by means of screws the rubber sheet 
is stretched, according to a graduated scale, until 
the inked impression attains certain increased 
dimensions. The whole being fixed, it is taken to 
a lithographic press, and the rubber laid with the 
inked side on a clean lithographic stone, is passed 
repeatedly through the press. An inked impres- 
sion is thus completely transferred to the stone, 
and from that in a few minutes an impression of 
the enlarged engraving is worked off—this im- 
pression being very perfect in its artistic appear- 
ance.—Late Paper. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Sarah Cresson. . 
Extracts from her Letters and Diary. 
(Continued from page 183.) 

“4th mo. 18th. Mary Ridgway and Jane Wat- 
son were at meeting First-day morning. Dear 
Jane appeared in testimony with power; said that 
most of her employment in the meeting had been 
in inquiring, What brought me hither? to worshi 
the God of heaven and earth. . Oh the awfulness 
of the oceasion !—~said that nothing either within 
or without ought to be suffered to draw our minds 
off from a humble waiting upon Him, that we 
might have an offering prepared that might be 
acceptable. Said she believed some were loving 
covetousness, desiring the wedge of gold and the 
Babylonish garments: speaking to the parents 
that the accursed thing was still in the camp: 
yet she thought there was a number who were 
concerned that their children might inherit that 
which is uochangeably good. With these she had 
sympathised, when her lips had been sealed with 


silence. Lord be pleased to forgive the vivacity 
‘of my youth. I know I ought to be serious, and 


thou art worthy of wy whole consideration. I 
ought to consider Thee as a tender Father, always 
present. 

“Oh I have not language to set forth tho great 
mercy of my gracious Creator, who is so wonder- 
ful in merey as to répeat His calls to us. Ob 


world. Lord be thou pleased to preserve me, for 
I greatly fear being drawn away in the torrent, it 
is so rapid. I have been much affected in looking 
at our Society, to see and to feel how much a 
light mind prevails, and considering how the an- 
cients are removed, ‘The fathers are gone; and 
the prophets, where are they?’ ” 

“Sth mo. 9th. Though there are many re- 
moved of the worthies, some by death and other 
means, from. amongst us, yet I have bad to see 
the Lord is the same that ever He was; a sure 
Friend that will not remove except we turn from 
Him; and under this sense I have been desirous 
of drawing to, and living near the Lord, who is 
the alone everlasting Friend and sure Helper, 
who, blessed be His worthy name, is waiting to 
do His people good.” 

“ 5th mo. 12th. My weakness is so great I am 
almost ready to despair, and to think I never shall 
attain to the desired port. Oh may I be power- 
fully, made obedient, and through and under the 
humbling hand of the Almighty, come to be stead- 
fast, unmoveable, and always watchful. 

“18th. Being absent from home at this time, 
the earnest desire and breathing of my spirit is 
to the God and Father of my life, the great up- 
holder of my being, that he may be pleased to 
preserve me, that [ may not deny my Saviour, 
but confess Him in all company whatsoever, that 
I faithfully bear the testimony of our Lord Jesus 
Christ given me to bear.” 

“26th. I may with gratitude acknowledge to 
the preserving power of the Almighty [on this 
visit] ; my desire is that I may be more and more 
attentive to His voice, who turneth the heart as 
a wan turneth the water-course in his field.” 

“3ist. Who is like unto the Lord our God, 
who lendeth an ear to all who earnestly and in 
sincerity crave His assistance, aud at times is 
mercifully pleased to grant their request.” 

“6th mo. 25th. Heard of the death of Norris 
Jones, who departed the 23d of Sth mo., aged 
37 years. Ob how is my mind affected with the 
loss society sustained by his removal. May the 
Lord (in that He hath seen meet in unerring 
wisdom to take him to bis everlasting habitation 
to receive the blessed reward of righteousness, 
when to the view of the outward eye we might 
have expected long enjoyment of his society, and 
he to have been continued a faithful labourer in 
the cause of Truth) raise up others to supply his 
vacant seat. Ob may I endeavour to prepare to 
follow him. 

He’s dead they say, and yet behold he lives, 
And freed from death a twofold life receives ; 


.Lives in memorial in each virtuous breast, 
And lives eternal in the realms of rest.” 


“7th mo. 4th. Now is the appointed time, 
now is the day of salvation; this I do believe. Oh 


that I may not get from under the sense thereof !inumber, one resting upon another and 


and attentive to thy voice, and when thou give 
the word of command with a clear evidence th 
it is thou that speaks, may I obey. Blessed | 
God, he has preserved a powerful, living minist 
among his people ; although things look sorrowft 
yet Hc hath not forgotten to be gracious, H 
power is the same that ever it was.” 
“7th mo. 14th. I am jealous over myself, le 
I should not maintain the warfare. Oh that 
may be thoroughly redeemed from this worl 
Dearest Lord, be pleased to stain all the glo 
thereof in my view.” t 
“8th mo. 13th. Oh dearest Lord, be pleas 
to influence my conduct in such manner, th 
whenever Thou calls me from time to an unchang 
able eternity, I may, through adorable merey, i 
herit a mansion in Thy glory, forever to magni 
thy great and excellent name.” at bea 
“10th mo. 2d. Our Yearly Meeting conclud 
under a degree of solemnity, having been a tin 
of renewed favour and extension of divine regarc 
may the sense thereof remain with me. De: 
Mary Ridgway and Jane Watson attended near 
ull the sittings.” | 
“10th mo. 4th. Peter Yarnall called to s 
us, which visit I endeavoured to receive as fro 
the hand of the Almighty. He spoke much 
my comfort, advised the young persons presen 
‘to buy the Truth and sell it not :’’ mentions 
the passage in Psalms, ‘Great peace have th 
who love thy law, and nothing shall offend them 
Encouraged to perseverance in the right wa: 
pressing us to follow the Light; adding They wh 
follow on to know the Lord, will know his going 
forth prepared as the morning, and that He woul 
come unto us as the former and the latter rai 
that so we might be admitted amongst tho: 
worthies, who are fallen asleep in Christ. tw 
“ T1th mo. 21st. The desire of my mind th 


day has been, that the Lord may be pleased 
redeem me entirely from the world. Se 
(To be continucd.) “* ‘ 


i” 
For ‘The Friend.” 

The Chicago Tunnel. | 
One of the greatest efforts of modern enginee 
ing in this country has lately been brought to 
successful termination at Chicago, in the eo 
struction of an aquaduct under the bed of Lal 
Michigan, of two miles in length. This wor 
was projected for the purpose of obtaining a sy 
ply of water from the lake, at such a distanc 
trom the shore as to be entirely free from tl 
contaminating influences of the discharges of r 
fuse matter from the city, which in the rapi 
increase of its population and manufacture 
have had a very-perceptible effect upon the puri 
of the waters of the lake immediately adjacent 
it. The quality of the water obtained at th 
distance from the shore is excellent, and the tw 
nel is capable of conveying upwards of 50 mi 
lions of gallons daily—a quantity sufficient tos 
ply the city when several times its present siz 
The contractors were Sall and Gowan, of Harri 
burg, Pa., and its cost has been about one milli 
of dollars. The following detailed description | 
it is condensed from an account published in tk 
New York Tribune. nig 
‘The tunnel consists of three parts; the tu 
uel proper, the shore shaft, and the lake shaf 
The shore shaft is lucated within a few feet of th 
lake shore, and the outer shaft or terminus, ii 
cased in a huge crib of ponderous masonry, sta 
at a distance of two miles directly out in t 
ters of Lake Michigan. The first 30 feet. 
shore shaft is enclosed in iron cyliders, t 


yolted together. Lach cylinder is ten feet long, 
ine feet in diameter, two and a half inches in 
hickness, and weighs about 30,000 pounds, or in 
he aggregate, the three together reach the enor- 
nous weight of 90,000 pounds. When the first 
f these cylinders was placed in position on the 
rface of the ground, the miners commenced the 
jork of excavation on the inside. As the earth 
was thrown out, the cylinder of course, settled 
lown. Another section of the cylinder was placed 
n position upon the top of the first; when it had 
unk to a level with the surface of the ground, 
he two were firmly bolted together, and then the 
ork of excavation proceeded. The third having 
veen attached in its turn, the work was pushed 
forward until the shaft reached a depth of 30 
feet. This brought the miners through the soil 
ind quicksands, and some feet into the fine clay 
formation, wherein they were safe from the ir- 
ruption of water. After reaching the above nam- 
ed depth, the shaft was contracted to a diameter 
of eight feet, and thence pushed downward toa 
epth of 47 feet below the bottom of the cylinder, 
79 feet from the surface of the ground. From 
the cylinder downward the shaft is lined with 
tick measuring twelve inches thick, laid in three 
ei in the best of cement. The shore shaft, 
then, as completed, measures 77 feet in depth, 
nae feet in diameter for the first 30 feet, and six 
feet diameter for the remaining 47 feet. 
__ “The tunnel commences at the bottom of the 
hore shaft, 77 feet below the sea-surface of the 
mat, and extends, at right angles, a distance of 
xactly two wiles. It is almost circular in form, 
yeing 5 feet 2 inches high, and 5 feet wide (in 
he clear,) the variation from a true circle being 
made on account of the keystone of the arch. It 
is lined with brick masonry, 8 inches thick. The 
brivk is laid lengthwise of the tunnel in two shells, 
twith ‘‘ toothing-joints.” None bat hard burned, 
per rneine, well-formed bricks, entirely free 
‘from lime ; and eight inches long by four and-a- 
half inches wide and two and-a-half inches thick, 
‘were used in the construction of the tunnel, and 
they were laid in the best of cement, only one 
measure of clean, sharp sand being allowed to one 
measure of cement. Including the shore-shaft, 
ithere are nearly 5,000 cubic yards of masonry 
which required in round numbers about 4,000,- 
000 bricks. The actual excavation of the tunnel, 
in order to give it a diameter of 5 feet inside the 
jmasonry, is about 7 feet in~diameter, requiring 
ithe removal of about 16,000 cubic yards of earth. 
| “When the tunnel was first projected, it was 
lobjected by many persons, including even some 
‘eminent engineers, that no practicable plan could 
be devised for the construction of the outer or 
lake-shaft. The difficulty of sinking a shaft 
through the water of the lake down into the bed 
of the lake was thought to be an insuperable ob. 
stacle. It would be necessary, of course, to erect 
some permanent structure to shut out the water of 
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‘the lake while the shaft was in process of con- 
(struction, and the storms and gales which often 
‘rage on Lake Michigan with a violence hardly 
isurpassed by the most terrific ocean hurricane, 
‘would, it was thought, render it utterly impossi- 


ble to accomplish the desired object. But the 
projectors of the undertaking, with resolute confi- 
dence in the feasibility of their project, had de- 
vised the plan of a huge crib or cofferdam. This 
erib was constructed upon the north pier near the 
entrance to the harbour, and was one of the most 
‘monstrous structures ever launched upon the 
waves. It was forty feet high, and had five sides, 
each of which was fifty-eight feet long, making 
the structure about ninety feet in diameter. It 


had three walls—the outer wall, the centre wall’ 
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and the inner wall, each constructed of salu! 
inch square timber, and caulked and paid like a 
first-class vessel. The frame work, as thus con- 
structed, formed a powerful combination of mas- 
sive timber and irons firmly bolted and braced in 
every direction. Within the walls of the crib 
were fifteen separate water-tight compartments, 
and the inside wall inclosed a cylindrical well, 
open at the top and bottom, and twenty-five feet 
in. diameter. Each angle of the structure was 
protected from ice by an iron armor two-and-a 
half inehes thick. After its completion, this ma- 
rine structure was launched in June, 1865, and 
towed to its position over the outer terminus of 
the tunnel, where each of its 15 water tight com- 
partments was filled with clean rubble stone. By 
this means the crib was suvk until its bottom 
rested upon the bed of the lake, where it was 
securely moored by immense cables, reaching in 
every direction to huge mooring-screws forced 10 
feet into the earth. The water here is 35 feet 
deep, and the top of the crib was therefore five 
feet above the ordinary surface of the lake. 

“ After the crib had been securely moored in 
its proper position, the work of constructing the 
lake shaft was commenced. An immense cylinder, 
64 feet in length, divided into seven sections like 
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of the tunnel were left at work, each drawing two 
trains of cars to the shaft, taking out the earth, 
and bringing back brick, cement, and other ma- 
terial. Chambers and turn-tables, constructed at 
convenient distances, allowed the trains to pass 
on their way going and coming. 

“In the tunnel two classes of workmen were 
employed, namely, miners and bricklayers, each of 
whom worked separately in gangsof five each. In 
tunnelling, one of the miners went ahead and ran 
a regular drift in the centre of the tunnel, being 
an excavation of about two and a half feet wide. 
Another followed and broke down the sides of the 
drift. Another following trimmed up the work 
to the proper shape and size, while the other two 
loaded the car. Hach car going to the shaft with 
a load of earth brought back a load of brick and 
cement, and the masons followed only a few feet 
behind the miners. 

‘The contractor employed about one hundred 
and twenty-five men in the work upon the tunnel. 
These men were divided in three watches, or re- 
liefs, changed every eight hours. The work was 
pushed forward night and day, the only cessation 
being from 12 o’clock each Saturday night until 
12 o’clock on the Sunday night following, except 
on a few occasions when the miners unearthed a 


that used in the shore shaft already described, and|jet of inflammable gas or a fissure filled with wa- 


weighing in the aggregate 203,000 pounds, was 
first sunk in the well in the centre of the crib, of 
which mention has been made above. The bot- 
tom section having been first suspended in the 
well, the next was placed upon and firmly bolted 
to it, the joint being entirely water-tight. The 
two were then lowered when auother section was 
placed upon the top, and so on until all were 
firmly bolted together and the bottom rested on 
the bed of the lake. A few inches of sand 
covered the clay at the bottom of the lake 
through which the cylinder forced itself by reason 
of its great weight. By means of a steam engine 
working upon the crib, the water was pumped 
out of the cylinder. After this, the sinking of 
the cylinder to the required depth in the clayey 
bed of the lake was accomplished by the pueu- 
matic process. A brief description of this pro- 
cess is worthy of perusal. 

“The cylinder being in position in the central 
well of the crib, and all water having been pump- 
ed out, the top is closed and made as nearly air- 
tight, as possible. A powerful air-pump, driven 
by the steam-engine is then set at work. and the 
air haying been withdrawn, the atmosphere then 
forces the cylinder downward with tremendous 
power. And by this pressure the cylinder was 
forced many feet into the hard blue clay at the 
bottom of the lake. 

‘‘ When the cylinderhad been driven down into 
the clay to its proper position, the work of con- 
structing the outer shaft was carried on and fin- 
ished in a manner precisely similar to that adopted 
in the construction of the shore shaft already des- 
cribed. The bottom of the east end, or outer 
shaft of the tunnel is 65 feet below the ordinary 
surface of the water, or 36 feet below the bed of 
the lake, and the bottom surface of the tunnel 
slopes uniformly to the shore shaft at the rate of 
2 feet per mile, so that whenever repairs are ne- 
cessary, and the ‘inlet gates’ are closed, the wa- 
ter can be entirely pumped out at the west end. 

“ From the foot of each shaft a narrow railroad 
track was extended as the work of tunnelling pro- 
gressed. Cars capable of carrying one and-a-half 


cubic yards of earth, drawn by mules in each sec- 
tion of the tunnel, brought to either shaft the 
earth as it was excavated, when the car, with its 
contents, was hoisted out by a windlass connected 
with an engine. Two members in each section, 


ter, whose irruption was certain at once to spread 
dismay among the miners, and induce a precipi- 
tate retreat to the foot of the shaft. But, very 
fortunately for the success of the great enterprise, 
none of these irruptions let in any considerable 
body of water. 

“ Aningenious mode of ventilation was adopted 
to secure to the miners a steady current of fresh 
air and carry off ail foul vapors. 

“The crib already described is a temporary 
structure, which will soon give place to a massive 
pile of masonry, which will at once protect the 
cylindrical shaft and inclose the inlet gates by 
which the supply of water will be regulated. The 
stone placed in the water-tight compartwents of 
the crib will be removed from one compartment 
at a time, and spread over the top of the others 
to prevent the crib from rising. The stone will 
then be laid back in hydrauli¢ cement, the ma- 
sonry rising several feet above the water in a 
series of massive blocks of granite, bolted and 
cramped together with iron bar, and huge stone 
cut and morticed in such a manner as to prevent 
the displacement of one without the displacement 
of all. In this manner the stoue in each of the 
compartments will be replaced by the most en- 
during masonry, which, when entirely completed, 
with its numerous bolts and bars, running in 
every direction and firmly binding the whole to- 
gether, it is not unreasonable to suppose, will 
resist the fiercest gales of Lake Michigan. The 
top of the structure will be surmounted with a 
permanent lighthouse, constructed and maintain- 
ed at the expense of the city, in conformity to a 
recent act of Congress. 

‘‘There are three openings or gates through 
the cylinder of the lake shaft, which will connect 
with flumes or passages through the surrounding 
masonry, when they will be covered by double 
iron gratings, and capable of being closed by 
gates, easily operated by an ingenious combinativa 
of iron rods, levers and wheels. Gates will also 
be placed upon the openings through the cylin- 
der, so that each of these passages for the ingress 
of the water will be opened and closed at both 
ends. Hach of these inlet gates cover an opening 
five feet long and four feet wide. One of the 
openings is five feet from the bottom of the lake, 
another ten, and the third fifteen feet. Hach is 
on a different side. ‘This arrangement will afford 
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the purest of water at all seasons, despite storms | suppress every desire either to exceed or fall|joyed our freedom, that we are placed in this me 


and regardless of the direction of the wind.” 
———_+»—___—_ 
For “The Friend.” 


Extract of a letter from our late friend James Emlen, 
on the subject of the Ministry. 

I have often had reason to think that the bap- 
tisms that are needful for almost any important 
station in the church of Christ, but especially for 
those of minister and elder, must be very similar ; 
and therefore 1 am not surprised that we should 
all be prepared for our proper places under the 
discipline of many doubts and fears and of much 
carefulness. The effect of these must be, if we 
do not yield to improper discouragement and dis- 
trust, to deepen our foundation, as it is said, “ dig 
deep, and lay the foundation upon the rock :” for 
‘we are made partakers of Christ if we hold fast 
the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the 
end ;” and although it is permitted and ordained 
that our salvation should be wrought out “ with 
fear and trembling,’’ yet in the end ‘‘ the work 
of righteousness will be peace, and the effect of 
righteousness quietness and assurance forever ;” 
that I hope thou wilt not be unduly discouraged 
by the doubts and fears and misgivings that have 
assailed and possibly may continue to assail. Of 
one thing I have little doubt, that all who are 
rightly called into the ministry, will first be in- 
structed to see and to feel that of themselves, 
they can know and do nothing. This weans from 
all dependence upon ourselves, and prepares the 
humble mind to have ‘faith in Christ’’—that 
although with the poor centurian we can adopt 
the language,‘ I am not worthy that thou should 
come under my roof, neither thought I myself 
worthy to come unto thee, yet speak the word 
only and my servant shall be healed.” A very 
humble view of himself, but such confidence in 
Christ, as to gain for him the encouraging lan- 
guage, ‘‘I have not found so great faith, no not 
in Israel.” Therefore, however thou mayest be 
brought to distrust thyself, suffer not this to 
weaken thy confidence in Him, who, I trust, in 
_ His own time will make thy way plain before 
thee. In reference to the opportunity at J. N.’s, 
the language I used was that addressed by Paul 
to the elders and teachers in his day, ‘“‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to*receive,” and he quotes 
it as “the words of the Lord Jesus.”—Acts xx. 
35. I thought at the time L was permitted to 
partake with thee in a feeling of that sweet peace 
which is the reward of dedication to apprehended 
duty—the blessed effects of giving even the 
“widow's mite.” The reading of thy letter had 
a similar effect—it seemed as though the little 
offering savored of the precious life, which is more 
to be prized, with but few words, than much ex- 
pression without this. TIudeed I can say from my 
heart, I have a very friendly feeling for a brief 
and lively ministry ; and in this view of the sub- 
ject, no one has any occasion to plead their lack 
of eloquence and their stammering tongue, for it 
is not so much the words, how good or bow many, 
but how lively,—feedivg the hungry with the 
true bread, and not with pictures and descriptions 
and dry doctrives. Nay, is it not true, that even 
“a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” J have not avy doubt but the 
time will come when a very few words, with right 
weight and authority, will be more valued than 
much eloquence without this. The rehearsal of 
a text with right authority, may have the effect 
to gather an assembly unto Christ, the invisible 
Teacher, and to settle them upon Him and upon 
his teaching, which is all any minister should 
desire. So that the calling, if rightly understood, 
is a very simple one, if we are only careful to 


short of what is given us in the life. My impres- 


pleasant situation, and we first thanks God f 


sion has long been (though without reference to/the great blessing we now has; second we than! 


thy appearances in public) that thou hast more to 
contend with from undue discouragement than 
from over confidence; and if this is a weak point 
with thee, no doubt the enemy will avail himself 
of it, and it requires a double watch. 

It is the altar that sanctifies the gift, and if 
the heart is really changed, and humility and 
love felt to abound there, thy offerings, whatever 
they may be, will no doubt be accepted, and thou 
wilt be sensible of it by the incomes of peace. If 
the scattering is followed by an increase of solid 
religious experience, it must be supposed to be of 
the right kind. If thy religious exercises obtain 
relief in some other way, thou wilt fee] sensible 
of this also, and will no doubt be content and 
thankful. 


ara ae 
Communicated for “ The Friend.” 

The Superintendent writes from Yorktown, 
Va., under date 12th mo. 15th. 

I enclose for publication the substance of a 
speech made by Bayley Wyat. It was delivered 
at a mass meeting of coloured men held in our 
large school-house. The meeting was called at 
the close of one held the preceding evening by 
General Armstrong on the subject of removing 
the camps. The former meeting was addressed 
by General Armstrong, Lieut. Massey, and my- 
self, advising them to seek homes in the adjoin- 
ing counties, and elsewhere; the latter meeting 
was held to consider and reply to our advice, I 
was present by invitation, heard their delibera- 
tions, and felt that their arguments were unan- 
swerable. x * 

I saw in this speech so much naked, simple 
truth and natural pathos and oratory, that I sent 
to the speaker and got him to come to my place 
and repeat to we the substance of his speech, 
while I wrote it down. It comes far short of 
doing justice to the speaker, but there are facts 
and forces in it throughout which should com- 
mand the respect and sympathy of all, and espe- 
cially of legislators. 

SPEECH OF BAYLEY WYAT. 


Taking notice of the address the gemmen gave 
us last night concerning leaving the camps, in 
which we are now settled in, and thrown back to 
the adjoining counties where we came from ; it 
seems that it had been told the gemmen that, if 


our friends from de North for the great sacrifi 
which dey have made for our beneficion, and 
feels so well satisfied that we has God on our si 
that we has some friends, that tho’ God’s z 
sistance will intercede for us and assist us, yet 3 
wishes to be all the aid we can be to the Unit 
States, as men. i " 
And as to our dear friends, the Quakers of « 
North, we does consider them our best earth 
friends, for de great sacrifice dey has made and 
making for us, we does tank them most kindly 
and as to de great North for de sacrifice of tre 
sures, of lives, and of blood, we now consider de 
ne affectionate friends, and we heartily tan 
em. i 
We now, as a people, desires to be elevate 
and we desires to do all we can to be educate 
and we hope our friends will aid us all dey can. 
As to our going back to the counties we cam 
from, and to the rebels again, we knows for th 
truth by thousands of witnesses, the sight of th 
darkies who left the rebels in the time of war, a1 
now as a dose of pizen in their eyes, because ¥ 
left the rebels and went to the yankees. . 
We now feels unprotected against dem rebel: 
and we feels unprotected wid dem, and thoug 
de rebels have and do scoff us for calling de Nort 
our friends, we hopes we shall nebber lose ou 
confidence in dem,—I mean our friends in th 
North. ' 
O! most respectable friends of de North, pleas 
consider our interests; we feels sometimes as | 
our welfare in dis life depends on you. 
Mr. Vining, the Superintender of School 
held a mass meeting on Friday night, and he de 
parted to us some very pertnent instructidn: 
such as we believes are based on the very found; 
tions of Truth, and immegiately we agrees wit 
him to take his counsel, believing it is for ou 
benefit, and we has every reason to. believe he i 
a friend of ours. 
I may state to all our friends, and to all ou 
enemies, that we has a right to the land wher 
we are located. For why? I tell you. On 
wives, our children, our husbands, has been sol 
over and over again to purchase the lands we no’ 
locates upon; for that reason we have a divin 
right to the land. 
Den, again, de United States, by deir officer: 


we would go back to the counties we came from, |told us, if we would leave the rebs and come t 


we should be taken care of as well as in the place 
where we are now located ; but we have full satis- 
faction if we turns back to them counties or the 
lands we came from, under the present situation 
of the rebels, and the unsettled situation of the 
United States, we shall be forebber made hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 

But when we looks back and sees our former 
state, when education was kept from us, and 
though we was made like men, by God, as other 
men, we was kept in bondage, we made bricks 
without straw under old Pharo’; and you all 
’members de home-house and de wife-house, how 
de wife-house was often eight or ten miles from 
de home-house, and we would go there Saturday 
night expectin’ to see de wife we had left and she 
would be gone! sold down South, nebber to come 
back, and de little cabin shut up and desolate. 
Den we would fold our arms and ery, “ O Lord, 
how lung,” and dat was all we could say; and we 
was not able to own even our names, as men 
among other men. 

For this cause we now looks on our present 
situation and we believe it is by the over-rulin’ 


de yankees and help de government, we shoul 
have de land where dey put us, as long as we live 
and dey told us dat we should be see’d after an 
cared for by de government, and placed ia a pos 
tion to become men amorg men. And de got 
ernment furder promised to protect us from d 
rebels as Jong as we lived; and we sacrificed al 
we had and left de rebels and came to the yan 
kees. “ 

Some of us had seme money to buy our free 
dow, and some of us had a house, and some of u 
had cattle, with which we hoped sometime to bu 
ourselves, but we left all, depending on de pro 
mises of de yankees, its 

Dey told us dese lands was ’fiscated from th 
rebs, who was fightin’ de United States to kee 
us in slavery, and to destroy the governmen 
De yankee officers say to us, “ Now, dear frien¢ 
colored men, come and go with us, we will gai 
de victory, and by de proclamation of our Pres 
dent you have your freedom, and you shall hav 
de ‘fiscated lands.’”” ; + 


was, now we dont seem to know what to con- 
', for de great confidence we had seems to be 
vaken, for now we has orders to leave dese lands 
de Superintender of the Bureau. 
We was first ordered to pay rent and we paid 
reut; now we has orders to leave, or have our 
g cabins torn down over our heads ; dey say, 
de lands has been ’stored to de old owners and 
ey must have it.” 
_And now, where shall we go? Shall we go into 
le streets, or into de woods, or into de ribber? 
e has nowhere to go! and we now wants to 
ow what we can do? [ is not here to ask de 
overnment to help me, normyfamily. I has ne- 
er asked any help from de government nor from 
riends, and | never has received any. I has got 
living by honest hard work sence I came to 
'¢ yankees and I has saved something besides. I 
wes no man anything, but my people cannot all 
o this. Dey has been bought and sold like 
worses ; dey has been kept in ignorance; dey has 
en sold fer lands, fer houses, fer carriages and 
fer everything their old masters had. I want 
ome gemmen to tell me of one ting that our peo- 
Mle has’nt been sold to buy for deir owners. 
And den didn’t we clear the land and raise de 
srops of corn, of cotton, ob tobacco, ob rice, ob 
gar, ob ebery ting. And den didn’t dem large 
tities in de North grow up on de cotton and de 
ugar and de rice, dat we made. Yes! I appeals 
wo the South and to the North, if I hasn’t spoken 
le words ob truth. 
I say dey has grown rich, and my people is 
looor. We lives in slab cabins, on ground for 
Hoor, ‘and many of us has not food, and we goes 
‘agged and most naked. 

God heard our groans. He saw our afflictions 
and he came downand delivered us. But anudder 
ing is now risen, Andy Johnson! I will not 
gall him king or president, he is not our friend, 
ne has forgotten the afflictions of Joseph, if he 
ever knewed them, and we are now turned back 
to the old task masters; our cabins are threatened 
to be torn down over our heads if we do not go, 
and we must be drove about from place to place, 
and chased as hounds chase rabbits, and we must 
go; and I ask again, where shall we go, and who 
shall we trust? : 
- I tell you who we is to trust. We is to trust 
God, and He will bring us all out ob de wilderness, 
somehow, and sometime and somewhere. 
_ I cannot tell how nor when He’ll do it, but 
I’m bound to believe He will do it. Gemmen, 
we must not depend on the warlike nations 
around us to help us; dey have all deceived us, 
dey has combined against us to keep us out of de 
promised land. 

_ Now we must be united, we must take care of 
ourselves, and protect ourselves, and must support 
ourselves. We must form societies to help each 
other who cannot help themselves, and we must 
show to the nations dat we can support ourselves, 


THE FRIEND. 


not all honest, and we doesn’t do de best we can. 
We does’ nt. help ourselves, and I tell you dat God 
won’t help those dat won’t help themselves. You 
know when Joshua went to fight Ai, he was beat 
and his men got killed and was driven back and 
poor Joshua did’nt know what was de matter; but 
God did know dat something was wrong with 
Joshua’s men. Some of dem did steal a coat’and 
some did steal money, and God knowed it and he 
telled Joshua, add den Joshua find it so, and he 
punish and kill de tief and de liar, and den his 
enemies could not stand against him. Now we 
has liars, and we has thieves, and knows it, and 
we all suffer as a people as dare is sin wid us. 
God aint gwine to help de wicked and bless dem. 
No sir! God aint gwine to do any such ting. 
He is gwine to "flict us some way, long as we is 
wicked, long as we dout speax de truth, long as 
we steals, long as we does’nt believe Him, long as 
we is lazy, long as we doesn’t help ourselyes He 
wont help us. 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1866. 


Every age has its characteristic attendants, and 
each generation its own peculiar work to do, and 
its prevalent temptations to guard against. In 
the present day of discovery, of emancipation from 
authority, as well as many long cherished errors, 
and of attempts at great moral reforms, there are 
accompanying dangers arising out of the unsettled 
and overstrained state of the public mind, to 
which those entering on the duties of active life 
are more than usually exposed. Mingled with 
exaggerated and erroneous ideas of the progressive- 
ness and perfectibility of mankind, there is an 
assumed wisdom that affects to esteem much of 
the intellectual and religious acquirements of past 
and homelier days, as of little worth ; or at least 
so much out of date, as not to be fitted to guide 
or influence the men and measures of the present 
time.. Deference to the experience of the aged 
is necessarily diminished by the opinion, not sel- 
dom expressed, that such is the fresh outpouring 
of light and liberty, and the consequent advance 
in education, that the intellectual powers and 
moral feelings are developed and matured at a 
much earlier period of life than was once thought 
possible ;-so that those who are at an age, when, 
in years gone by, they would have been supposed 
to be just passing the threshold into the temple 
of knowledge, are now prepared to sit in judg 
ment, not only on systems and theories, but on 
all that may affect the course and object of life, 
and to decide the value of things which can be 
rightly weighed only in the balance of the sane- 
tuary. 

While there is no need to dispute that man- 
kind as a whole are gradually but certainly im- 


and dat we can protect ourselves wid de help of| proving, so that the purposes of man’s creation, 


God, and dat He will do, He has done it and I 
know He will, help us one time more, if we looks 
to Him. 
_ I know de times looks hard and berry dark to 
some of us who is hungry and cold, like all de 
chillen of Israel, our soul is dried away, and we 
‘members de flesh pots and de leeks and de onions 
of Egypt, and we is ready to say, “O, dat our 
graves had been dare!” for we tinks dat our 
Moses has left us, and we has lost our confidence 
in him. But I stands here to-night to tell you 
dat God has not forgotten us and He is just, and 
He will bring us along bimeby. 

We deserves hard times, we deserves hunger 


and the revealed design of his Creator shall be 
finally accomplished, and that the unfolding of all 
the faculties of his intellectual and moral being 
may proceed with inercased rapidity as he ap- 
proaches the consummation of that glorious design, 
whether as an individual or as a race; yet it must 
ever be the case that in every thing pertaining 
to human knowledge, each successive generation 
ean advance ouly as it makes proper use of the 
store that has been accumulated by those which 
have gove before; and in the knowledge of things 
divine, the great truths pertaining to them, be- 
longing to this last dispensation, having been 
revealed at its outset, can never be altered or im- 


ness on the pant of the young, and of those who 
have their tiainiug, to guard them against those 
floating notions which gender an overweening self- 
esteem, or fill their minds with presumptuous 
thoughts of powers or attainments that will cause 
them to overlook the little leaven which now,-as 
in the days when the parable was first enunciated, 
may be said to be hidden ‘in three measures of 
meal,” and which alone can renew man in the 
image in which he was originally created, and 
thus prepare him to perform the duties that per- 
tain to the sphere from which he has fallen. 
Another source of danger to the young and in- 
experienced, perhaps peculiarly hurtful in our 
own country at the present time, arises from the 
repeated occurrence within the last ten years of 
extraordinary ways for the accumulation of wealth; 
by which many have acquired inordinate gains ; 
often lavished by them in unwonted luxury and 
show, exciting envy and rivalry as well as giving 


rise to still more inordinate desires among most 
classes to reap a like harvest, by embarking in the 
many schemes that promise the “ golden stream 
shall be quick and violent.’’ Dazzled with the 
brilliant success of a few, and disregarding the 


‘jYailure of the many, there has been a disposition 


fostered to look with disfavor on the ordinary 
slower, and less promising courses of business, and 
a vicious taste for bold speculation, and making 
haste to be rich, has spread over the community, 
into which the young are easily betrayed. 

These reflections have occurred when sitting 
down to make a few observations on a subject 
which may at first seem little calculated to call 
them forth, but with which it would not be diff- 
cult to trace the association of ideas. 

In several of the newspapers it has been re- 
cently stated that the large cities are at the pre- 
sent time overcrowded with men, young and mid- 
dle aged, seeking employment which they cannot 
obtain. These are represented to be persons who 
have heretofore occupied places as clerks, salesmen 
or other stations in stores or offices, as well as 
operatives dismissed from factories. There is 
at the same time a scarcity of mechanics, not 
only those who work as journeymen, but of mas- 
ter workmen also. 

The community las been suffering for many 
years, from the want of a sufficient supply of well 
instructed, and capable mechanics, who were mas- 
ters of the several branches of the mechanical arts 
constantly called into requisition to supply its 
wants and minister to its comforts. There has 
long been an indisposition on the part of parents to 
put their sons apprentices to Jearn any of the 
“‘ trades” as they are termed, and a still stronger 
dislike on the part of boys, to submit to the 
application and restrictions. necessary in order 
to be rightly instructed in any mechanical busi- 
ness, and to perform the duties of apprentice- 
ship. This has arisen mainly from two com- 
monly received opinions, both, unfounded and 
untrue. One, that the business of a mechanic is 
‘vulgar’ yand not likely to yield as much wealth 
as other employments. ‘The other, that profes- 
sional or mercantile pursuits are more “ genteel,’’ 
and promise speedier and larger remuneration. 
We are persuaded that these opinions—like all 
other products of ignorance of the teachings of 
experience and of what constitutes true worth— 
have been of no little detriment to the communi- 


ity; and we apprehend the members of our own 


religious Society have not escaped without some in- 
jury from them. ‘There was a time when a large 


portion of the most prominent and gifted members 
among Friends in the city of Philadelphia were 
mechanics: carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, 


and cold, and we deserves enemies, because we is! proved. It requires, therefore, no little watchful- 'tanners, shoemakers, silversmiths, &e., and none, 


THE FRIEND. 


them or now, commanded more respect, nor wield- 
ed more wholesome ivfluence in both civil and 
religious society; and we cannot but think there 
has been a loss sustained since, under the influ- 
ence of some such notions as those we have allu- 
ded to, so many lads and young men, sons of 
Friends, have declined learning some of the me- 
chanic arts, and helped to crowd the classes of 
store and shop-keepers. 

There are no more useful or more honorable 
members of the community than mechanics, nor 
is there any business in which the mental endow- 
ments may be brought to bear with more credit 
or emolument to the possessor, or contribute more 
effectually to the welfare of the community in 
which he lives. Manufactures, commerce, and 
mereantile business are all necessary to the full 
development of the profitable industry of a coun- 
try, but if they occupy the attention and time of 
an undue portion of the citizens, they destroy the 
equilibrium essential to national prosperity, and 
instead of increasing its wealth, impoverish it so 
far as there is misdirected intellect, labor, or en- 
terprise, always attended by individual embarrass- 
ment and suffering. This appears to be the case 
in our country at the present time. It would 
therefore be far better were many more of ,the 
children of Friends, who live in cities, brought 
up to mechanical employments, and pursue them 
as the means for obtaining a livelihood. Honestly 
and industriously conducted, almost any one of 
them would insure a speedy competence, while 
they are much more free from hazardous risk, and 
the temptation to speculate, which so generally 
infest the different branches of mercantile life. 
They are also, we apprehend, freer from other 
temptations connected with vain show and ex- 
pense in the mode of living, though not more safe 
if those following them refuse to be controlled by 
the religion of Christ, which, practically embrac- 
ed, is the only sure safeguard for any, and as it is 
allowed to transform the heart, secures the Divine 
blessing here, and the joys of heaven hereafter. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—A London dispatch of the 22d says, that 
the Fenian troubles in Ireland have entirely abated, 
and the island is tranquil. Confidence has returned to 
the people. Large seizures of arms and ammunition 
for the use of the Fenians, has been made in various 
parts of Ireland. About 30,000 British troops are now 
stationed in Ireland, chiefly in the southern counties, 
The message of President Johnson had been received in 
full by mail, and was the general topic of discussion by 
the British press. It is agreed that the President 
weakens the strength of the Alabama claims by the 
manner in which he treats the Fenian question, but 
that portion of the message which refers to finances is 
highly commended. The delegation from British North 
America have agreed upon the basis of a bill for the 
confederation of the British provinces in North America, 
and as soon as it is perfected the bill will be sent to the 
British Parliament for confirmation. The stock of cot- 
ton on hand in the manufacturing @istricts is being 
rapidly reduced, and cotton goods have an upward ten- 
dency. The Bank rate of interest has been reduced to 
3} per cent. The Liverpool quotation for middling up- 
lands, on the 22d, was 143d. Consols, 90. @U. S. five- 
twenties, 72}. 

Napoleon’s plan for reorganizing and increasing the 
French army, is not well received by the people. The 
measure appears to be so unpopular that it is supposed 
it will be either modified or withdrawn altogether. The 
budget of the French Minister of Finance shows that the 
revenues and expenditures of France are in a state of 
equilibrium, and declares that the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the army will involve no increase of taxes. It 
is reported that France bas loaned 90,000,000 francs to 
the government of Spain. 

The Prussian House of Deputies has passed a bill to 
incorporate Schleswig-Holstein with the kingdom of 
Prussia. 

It is said that the Pope is satisfied with the tone of 


arrangement of the relations between the kingdom of 
Italy and the Pope has been held. Advices from Rome 
report that the Pope is little disposed to make an ar- 
rangement with Italy, although he is counselled by 
France and other parties to do so. The National Com- 
mittee of Rome have issued a proclamation advising the 
people to await calmly the hour of certain triamph. 

Advices from Candia state that fighting still con- 
tinued there, and that the Turks had strengthened the 
blockading fleet around the island. 

The St. Petersburg Journal denies that any unfriendly 
feelings exist between the governments of Russia and 
Austria, but on the contrary both are earnestly endea- 
vouring to foster the best mutual understanding. 

On the 30th of Tenth month the Paraguayans at- 
tacked the position of the allied army, but were repulsed 
with severe losses. 

Campbell and Sherman, the United States Commis- 
sioners to Mexico, have returned to New Orleans. They 
did not land at Vera Cruz, as it would have been a re- 
cognition of Maximilian’s government, but proceeded to 
Tampico, where they met the accredited emissaries of 
Juarez, and afterward went to Matamoras, where they 
held a short counsel with other confidential agents of 
the republic. General Sherman has gone to St. Louis 
to report to General Grant, and Campbell remains at 
New Orleans for the present. Maximilian left Orizaba 
on the 14th, for Mexico, It is said that a rupture has 
taken place between him and the French authorities in 
Mexico, and that the latter have seized the baggage of 
Maximilian, which had been carried to Vera Cruz. 

Unirep Strarrs.—Congress.—On the 20th inst. both 
Houses adjourned until lst mo. 3d, 1867, The Senate 
has debated the bill for the admission of Nebraska, 
without reaching a decision. Among the bills and reso- 
lutions introduced were one to prevent illegal voting in 
the District of Columbia, one to permit the organization 
of additional national banks, and one for the punish- 
ment of persons who induce free coloured people to 
emigrate under false promises or pretences. A resolu- 
tion was also introduced by Senator Wilson, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, which autho- 
rizes and directs the President of the United States to 
instruct the officers of the army and navy and the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, to prevent the infliction of corporeal 
punishment for crimes or misdemeanor, by any pre- 
tended civil authority in any State lately in rebellion, 
until the civil government of such State shall have been 
reorganized and ratified by the Congress of the United 
States. : 

The House of Representatives passed a resolution 
making it unlawful for any officer of the United States 
to pay any claim accruing prior to the 13th of 4th mo., 
1861, in favor of any person who aided the rebellion ; 
also one for the appointment of a committee of seven to 
report a bill to establish a system of free common 
schools for the District of Columbia. The House has 
considered some of the appropriation bills, The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means has been instructed to en- 
quire into the expediency of modifying the Internal 
Revenue law. 

Philadelphia.—-Mortality last week, 258. 

Miscellaneous.—The land which has been pre-empted 
at the land offices in Kansas this year, amounts to 1,- 
178,128 acres. 

It is estimated that from 3500 to 4000 houses have 
been built in Cleveland, Ohio, this year, and yet there 
are no houses to rent. 

An enormous aerolite, weighing nearly 1800 pounds, 
which was found in Mexico by Marshal Bazaine, is to be 
shown at the French exhibition of 1867. It will after- 
wards be presented to the Paris Museum of Natural 
History. 

Application is to be made to the British Parliament 
for leave to lay down railways in the principal streets 
of Liverpool], on which it is intended to run cars similar 
to those in use in American cities. 

The artesian wells of Grenelle and Passy, France, now 
emit volumes of steam; the temperature of the water, 
which now rises from the depth of 2300 feet, reaching 
85° of Fahrenheit, while that of the air at the surface is 
only 36°, 

Dr. Livingston, the African explorer, at the last ac- 
counts, (5th mo. 18th,) was moving up the river Ravin- 
na, on the east coast of Africa, intending’ to visit the 
unknown northern extremity of Lake Nyanza. 

The United States Mint.—The total coinage of gold, 
silver and copper, from 1793 to 1866 inclusive, is stated 
by the Superintendent of the Mint to have been $987,- 
500,000, The gold coinage was about $845,500,000, 
the silver $136,333,333, and the copper $5,500,000. 

The Post-Ofice.—The estimates of the Post-Master 


the speech made by the King of Italy at the opening of| General for the service of the department for the fiscal 
the Italian Parliament. The first conference for the! year, ending 6th mo. 30th, 1868, amount to $17,500,000. 
ee” 


The items include for inland transportation, $8,600, 
for foreign mail transportation, $620,000, for over 
mail transportation, and for marine mail transporta 
between New York and San Francisco, $900,060, &c. _ 
The Weather.—The 21st inst. was a cold day. At 
Franconia, N. H., the thermometer stood at 27° below 
zero; at Bangor, Maine, 12° below; at St. John, N. B. 
5° below; Calais, Maine, 10° below; Quebec, 6° below 
New Haven, Conn., 4° below; Norwich, N. Y., 30° be= 
low; Ottawa, Canada, 15° below; at Boston, 2° above; 
Philadelphia and vicinity, from zero to 4 deg. above. — 
The South and the Freedmen.—The Georgia Legisla- 
ture, prior to its adjournment, repealed a law forbid-) 
ding alien residents to hold real estate. — 
The amount of taxable property owned by the freed- 
men in Kentucky, is assessed at $966,956, sa 
General Kiddoo, of the Bureau, in Texas, has an- 
nounced his willingness to furnish transportatio 
negroes from States where there is a superfluity 
labour, to those where it is in demand, and to assis 
planters in obtaining labourers. Capt. Craig, Bureau 
agent of Guadaloupe county, who was thrown into 
prison by the civil authorities, was released by United 
States cavalry, who surrounded the prison and demand 
ed his release. He has resumed the discharge of hi 
duties. ‘ 
The parents of pupils in certain of the freedmen’ 
schools in Richmond, supported by one of the norther 
associations, lately voted to pay fifty cents for each 
their children in order to supply fuel during the wintei 
The assessment amounted to $200. 
Remnants of slavery appear in Georgia, in the arre 
as a vagrant and sentence to the chain gang, of 
coloured missionary, William Fincher, who was preach- 
ing to the freedmen in Pike county; in Maryland, in 
the announcement of a public sale at Annapolis, “@ 
the court house door,” of a negro convicted of larceny, 
and sentenced by the court to be sold into slavery 
six months. ak 
A Mississippi judge has decided that a slave's ri 
were not annihilated, or non existent, bat in abey 
simply. A white man was accordingly held to his 
tract with a slave who is now a freedman. oa 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatic 
onthe 22d inst. New York.—American gold from 132 
to 133}. U.S. sixes, 5-20, 105} a 108; ditto, 10- 
99%. Superfine State flour, $8.15 a $10.10, Shippin 
Ohio, $10.75 a $12. Baltimore flour, common to fa 
extra $11.20 a $13.50; trade and family, $13.70 a $: 
Chicago oats, 63 a 65 cts. Rye, $1.25 a $1.30.. J 
yellow corn, $1.05 a $1.06;. western mixed, $1.¢ 
$1.10. Middlings upland cotton, 34 cts. Philade 
—Supertine flour, $8 a $8.50; extra, $9 a $10. 
higher grades, $11 a,$16. Penna. red wheat, $2.¢ 
$3.10 ; southern do. $2.90 a $3.20; white, $3.20 a $3. 
Rye, $1.32 a $1.38. New yellow corn, $1; old, $1.1 
a $1.18. Oats, 57 a 58 cts. Cloverseed, $8.25 a $9.50. 
Timothy, $3.25 a $3.75, Flaxseed, $2.90 a $3. 
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RECEIPTS. > 
Received from Thos. Crozer, Jo., per Abm. Co 
Agt., $2, vol. 40; from Wm. Cope, Pa., $2, to No. 
vol. 40; from Amy C. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 40; 
Elisha Hollingsworth, Agt., O., for R. Milbous 
Masters, and KH. Burgess, $2 each, vol. 40, for W, Mi 
house, $2, to No. 16, vol. 41, and for M. Gifford, $: 
vol. 41. ‘z 
Received from Sarah Cope and grand-son, Red Sto 
Pa., $15; from Jos. Cope, West Chester, Pa., $5, ant 
per I. W. Smith, $105.20 from “a portion of the me 
vers of Harrisville Preparative Meeting,” for the relie 
of the Freedmen, ; 


WANTED f 


By a young man of some experience, a situ 
some light active business, (wholesale Mt Arch Be 
GL. 


Peer 
Apply at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch aa 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPH 
Physician andSuperintendent,--Josnua H. Wor?Tar: 
ton, M. D. et 
Application for the Admission of Patients ‘ 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exxis, € 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board, 


hy 


Diep, at his residence near Rahway, N. J., on See 
day the 10th inst., Bensammn F. Vait, in the 6 th 
of his age, a member of Rabway and Plainfield Mo 
Meeting of Friends. Pie ‘ 

WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, ; 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 


